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5 12 Reviews of Books 

Dr. Sharpless writes in a spirit sympathetic with Quaker ideals and 
efforts, and this is proper. But he is not a mere eulogist or apologist. 
He is not unmindful of the faults and weaknesses of the Quaker posi- 
tion, and he does not gloss over their divisions and quarrels. His book 
is a sound, substantial piece of interpretation, based upon a good knowl- 
edge of the materials of provincial history and a fine understanding of 
the Quaker ideals. His book is a most welcome addition to the history 
of the colony. Recently his hand has been stilled by death, but his sound 
work through long years as an educator and historian is bound to live 
long. 

W. T. Root. 

Maine: a History. Edited by Louis Clinton Hatch, Ph.D. In 
three volumes. (New York: American Historical Society. 1 
1919. Pp. 936.) 

The bulk and external appearance of these handsome volumes may 
at first sight arouse unpleasant recollections of the character of many 
former productions in the field of state and local history. A very brief 
examination, however, will show that Dr. Hatch has produced a state 
history that is accurate, complete, and readable. 

The greater part of the first two volumes is the personal work of Dr. 
Hatch and, as he points out in his preface, largely a political history of 
the state since its admission to the Union. The colonial era has already 
been fully treated by Williamson, Burrage, and others, and no attempt 
has been made to duplicate their work. The author has thereby avoided 
.the fault so common in local histories, of overemphasis on earlier and 
sometimes trivial matters. Fannie H. Eckstrom contributes a chapter on 
the Indians of Maine, while Edgar E. Smith and John F. Sprague dis- 
cuss, respectively, the eastern and northeastern boundary questions. 
The interest and effectiveness of these latter studies would have been 
greatly increased by maps of the disputed area. The lack of a map of 
the state is felt in several other parts of the work. 

Dr. Hatch's treatment of political history is chronological rather 
than interpretative, and if the reader sometimes feels that undue atten- 
tion is paid to national politics, it is well to remember the part played 
by Maine politicians in affairs at Washington. It would be hard indeed 
to separate the two fields when it is remembered that Bradbury, Fessen- 
den, Hamlin, Blaine, Reed, Frye, Dingley, and a score of lesser leaders 
were active and influential in both. 

The third volume is the joint production of several authors who 
contribute chapters on various economic and social topics. These are 

1 [The editor will not lose any opportunity of pointing out that the com- 
mercial company called the American Historical Society has no connection with 
the American Historical Association ; frequent reasons for emphasizing the dis- 
tinction arise.] 
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of uneven merit. The best is perhaps Professor Wilmot B. Mitchell's 
chapter on education. Some are decidedly weak, and the volume fails 
on the whole to present an adequate picture of the economic and social 
development of the state. Maine agriculture certainly deserves more 
attention than it has received. An enjoyable and profitable hour, how- 
ever, can be spent on the brief biographies in the latter part of the 
volume. Most of these are the work of Dr. Hatch. Maine contributed 
not only a remarkable group of leaders to the political life of the nation, 
but in literature, science, education, theology, law, medicine, and business 
her place is equally high. 

From the historian's standpoint these volumes leave something to be 
desired. Maine was not like many of our states a mere administrative 
district, bounded by parallels of latitude and longitude, and with the 
same people, the same life, the same institutions as all her neighbors. 
She had a distinct individuality. There is an opportunity of which no 
one has yet taken advantage, to correlate economic, social, and political 
life. Maine drew most of her people and institutions from Massachu- 
setts, but early in the last century Kendall and other travellers noted 
the lack of resemblance between parent and offspring. The drunkenness, 
poverty, and squalor which they mention, the occasional prevalence of 
religious radicalism, the opposition to banks and turnpike companies, 
produced the Democratic ascendancy of the earlier years, and the epi- 
demic of Greenbackism forty years ago shows how the same tendencies 
persisted. Maine shared New England conservatism and frontier radi- 
calism. Anniversary histories, however, must obviously be written with 
the interests of the largest possible number in mind, and Dr. Hatch's 
work is a worthy memorial of the one-hundredth year of statehood. It 
should find a prominent place in the homes, the school-rooms, and the 
public libraries of the state. Few states have had a more inspiring his- 
tory or a better source of information in which to study it. 

W. A. Robinson. 

Portraits of American Women. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston 

and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1919. Pp. xiii, 

276. $2.50.) 

Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, who has achieved an enviable success in 
his biographical studies, has selected for his latest volume eight Ameri- 
can women about whom we can well afford to be enlightened. There 
is an undeniable thinness in the narratives ; for while the chosen field is 
a large one, it offers no pre-eminent figures, and Mr. Bradford does well 
to follow his own taste, always delicate and discriminating. 

Abigail Adams, woman of the world and of affairs; Sarah Alden 
Ripley, a scholar little known ; Mary Lyon, a pioneer in the field of 
female education ; Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of one famous novel, 
and of several forgotten ones; Margaret Fuller Ossoli, friend and com- 
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